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Tape 2 

0:20 to 0:27 

I How did your family, please tell the story of how your family 
came to know that you were...that you had survived the attack. 

0:28 to 2:41 

CB They give us an opportunity to contact our family by letter, and 
of course my family hadn’t heard anything at all. And they did 
receive a telegram later, that they thought I was missing in 
action. As many of them, most...well I wouldn’t say most of ‘em, 
but a good many of them in our squadron, their families got 
telegrams that they were missing in action but they wasn’t 
saying that they were killed or anything, they just missing. And 
my family received the same thing. But I might say in the 
instance of one, next door neighbor of mine, they hadn’t heard 
from their son. He was a musician on the Pennsylvania. And 
they hadn’t heard from him. My folks wrote me that 
information, said they guess he was killed. And the next week I 
saw him over at the Royal Hawaiin Hotel playing in the band. 
And I ask him, I said, “why in the world haven’t you contacted 
your mother and dad?” He said, “oh I’ve written them letters,” 
but he said “but I guess they never did get ‘em.” Well he may 
have, but when I contacted my family and they contacted his 
family that was the first they’d ever heard that he’s still alive. 
But they would... we had an opportunity to write all the time... 
write home, but they were all censored. The personnel officer, 
he had a crew that’d censor all the letters. And the time they got 
through there wasn’t much left maybe. Maybe just a “Dear 
John” at the top, and “love you” at the bottom. But that went on 
for some time, and then they let up on it. 


2:42 to 2:49 

I Were you married at the time? 

CB No. No, I didn’t get married until after I got out of the Navy. 

I Bet your parents were relieved to hear from you after the 
attack. 

2:49 to 3:08 


CB Oh, you bet, yeah. And I went home one time after I got out of 
school. Got a 30 day leave. And then the next time I went home 
was on discharge. 

3:09 to 3:26 


If you had a chance to speak to one of the pilots, from the 
Japanese, today, near 70 years later, what would you say to 
them? 


3:28 to 4:12 


CB 


Well, luckily...that I forgive ‘em. But I never will forget it. And I, 
just personally, I couldn’t be too personable with them. I would 
treat ‘em as I’d want to be treated, you know, and try to 
converse with them and so forth, wish them luck, but I would 
never be friends with them, I don’t believe. But like I say I 
forgive ‘em, but I’d never forget it. 


4:13 to 4:40 


I 


There’s about a million and a half people a year who come out to 
the Arizona Memorial to learn about this history and to try to 
reconnect with what happened at Pearl Harbor. What would you 
say to those people who were going out to Ford Island to see 
where the Arizona rests about your experiences? What would 
you want them to take away from their time there? 


4:41 to 6:31 


CB 


Well, I think most of them when they get on the memorial out 
there, that’s about the first time that they’ve really realized 
what really happened. I know that is the ones that the families, 
of course, of the deceased, they experienced all that. But just 
anybody visiting the memorial out there, I don’t think they know 
what’s happened until they’re standing on that platform over 
eleven-hundred men. But I would say to them: remember Pearl 
Harbor, keep alert and be safe, and most of them, they, it’s hard 
to go that memorial, and if you’re human at all you’re going to 
shed some tears. But there’s not too much you can say to ‘em, 
the ones there... over there for the same reasons you are, to pay 
their respects, and they all, I think most of ‘em, all realize. I 
would say from my experience, my visitations of that memorial, 
the 4 or 5 times I’ve been over there, there are probably as 
many Japanese people as there is Americans, and maybe 
Japanese American, but Japanese descent. There’s...I would say 
every time I’ve been there that there’s probably 30-40% of ‘em. 


6:33 to 6:48 


I 


What do you feel when you go out to that memorial; what are 
your thoughts when you’re there? 


CB I didn’t hear you. 

I When you go out to the memorial, you said you’ve been there 4 
or 5 times, what do you feel; what are your thoughts when 
you’re standing on that platform? 

6:45 to 7:58 

CB Igo out there to pray, and uh, just to pay my respects, ‘cause I 


never could figure it out why I was spared when all those people 
was killed. But it’s just more or less respectful that I go. And 


it’s, for some reason or other, I feel better after I go out there, 
because God only knows they all need prayers. And, like I...I 
don’t spend much time out there...I...maybe an hour, something 
like that. But then I am always glad I did after I do it. (coughs) 

7:59 to 9:06 

I Let’s hold for just a second 
(CREW READJUSTS, THEY WANT TO GET ANOTHER TAKE OF 
THAT) 

So when you go out to the memorial what do you...what do you 
go there to do? What are you feeling? 

9:07 to 10:18 

CB Well, of course I...1 observe a lot and I understand, by talking to 
other people, that they need a new facility. And uh, thanks to 
the generosity of the public they’re gonna get one, and I'll be 
glad to see that. ‘Cause uh, that memorial is more symbolic of 
the United States than most any of ‘em that they have, I think. 
Not because I was there, but you can tell from the number of 
visitors that go to that memorial. And with the new facilities that 
will just give an opportunity for more people to go, because it 
won't be quite so crowded, people will enjoy it more, there will 
be more to see, and get an education really going over there. 

10:19 to 10:24 

I Why do you think that memorial is more symbolic of the United 
States than any other? 

10:25 to 11:17 

CB Well because they’ve taken the time and trouble to dig up the 
right history on it. Anything that you read over there you can be 
well assured that it’s truthful. And it’s probably the most...well 
there’s probably more history about it than most any memorial 
that they have because they haven’t taken the time and trouble 
to really research the whole project. You can thank the park 
service, everybody thats been connected with it, that they’ve 
done a wonderful job...a wonderful job. And I think that after 
this memorial is finished it’ll probably be the sight seeing place 
of the world. 

11:17 to 11:44 

I Do you have plans to go back out? 

C Oh yes, yes sir. In December of twenty-ten they tell me it’s 
gonna be just about ready to open, so I got my sights set on 
that. I’m gonna... the good lord willing Ill be there. 

I Alright let’s take a break real quick. 

12:09 to 12:33 

I You were talking about your enlistment story, and having the 
argument with your dad, and signing the papers. If you could go 
into a little more detail about some of the specifics; how old 
were you when you enlisted? And where did you enlist at? And 


how did you dad feel when he signed your papers? 

12:35 to 14:56 

CB Well I was 17, ld just turned 17 in April. And I think it was that 
same week that I had to go to a dance, and buy those pants, and 
I didn’t have any money, so I charged ‘em to my dad. And he’s 
the one that uh...really convinced me to go to the Navy. And I 
asked him if he’d sign the papers if I went; he said Ill be glad 
to. Said it’ll give you...you know...a little...education, and so 
forth. So I went and got the papers and my Dad signed ‘em, but 
my mother wouldn’t sign ‘em. She said “no, no way.” But I 
didn’t need her signature anyway, so I took ‘em and went to 
Denver, and enlisted in Denver. Denver, Colorado. And you’d be 
surprised how many was up there going into the Navy. I guess 
the day that I was sworn in there was probably a hundred and 
fifty sworn in that day. Most of ‘em was joining the navy to keep 
out of the draft. If you remember, the draft was going on at that 
time. So we all left from Denver and went to San Diego, and that 
was an enlightenment. I tell you I grew up pretty fast when I hit 
that boot camp. But they were all good to us. They were stern, 
but they didn’t harm you in any way. They were good to you. So 
I, soon...well I grew up pretty much overnight, you might say. 

14:57 to 15:13 

I Where were you from? 

C I’m from Pueblo, Colorado. I was born and raised in Pueblo, 
Colorado. Went to school there, and...but they didn’t have a 
recruiting station in Pueblo, they had one in Denver. 

15:14 to 15:30 

I Where is Pueblo? 

CB Pueblo is about a hundred and twenty miles south of Denver. It’s 
just a small industrial city. It’s probably about a hundred 
thousand people. Big steel mill, railroad center. 

(SPEAKING OFF CAMERA) 

15:48 to 16:48 

I Were you an only child, or did you have brothers or sisters? 

CB NoThad...there was six children in our family. I had three 
brothers and two sisters. And I was the second born. I had an 
older brother, and two younger brothers. And I was the second 
born, so I was old enough I thought. So, my dad and my mother 
both, they wanted me to finish school before I went. And I told 
‘em, well, I was going to get me an education in the Navy, and 
I’d finish school when I got back. So they consented to it, and... 
but they regretted it you know, later when Pearl Harbor started 
because they thought that I’d got killed at Pearl Harbor. 

16:49 to 16:53 

I What were your parents names? Just so we have them on 
record. 


CB My parents? 

I Mm hmm. 

16:54 to 17:23 

CB Was my dad’s name was Claude, Claude Ball. He was a 
railroader; he worked on the railroad. And my mother’s name 
was Mattie Ball. She was from Oklahoma. And she was born 
close to the Cherokee Indian reservation - she had a lot of 
Indian blood in her. 

I There’s a lot of Native Americans in that part of the world. 

CB Oh yeah, I should say. 

17:24 to 17:34 

I So let’s jump out to your job out in Pearl Harbor. Could you talk 

specifically about what you did with your squadron, and what 

type of planes you flew, and what you did on your flights. 


~ 35 to 19:22 
And describe how you were spotting those. Visually? 

ea Visually, yeah. You didn’t even need eye glasses. ‘Cause see we 
flew over the water bout 300 to 400 feet high, and we could go 
down lower if we, you know if there was any fog or anything like 
that. Very good plane. And I think we had 8 or 10 PBYs assigned 
to us, and there was 8 men in a crew. And anybody that wanted 
to get in the crew, of course they had to be checked out on the 
machine guns and things of that kind, but they were welcome, 
heh heh. 


20:00 to 20:27 


I So let’s go back to some of the details on December 7". You said 
you went into the ditch with your company. 


CB Right. 

I When did you come out of the ditch and start to...and were able 
to look around and survey the scene. What precipitated the 
actions around you to feel safe enough to do that. 

20:28 to 21:51 

CB The first thing I did, I come out, and I went out in front of the 
hangar down to the water to see if maybe we could help 
somebody out of the water. And when I got down there there 
was several fellows laying on the beach there. Some of ‘em were 
already dead; some of ‘em were still alive, but they didn’t have 
much chance of living. And of course there wasn’t anybody to 
pick ‘em up, you know, and take ‘em to the hospital or anything 
because we didn’t have any vehicles really. And then I checked 
in through the hangar, see if there was anybody in there that 
could’ve got hit, or got killed or anything, but there wasn’t. No 
we were very lucky; to my knowledge there wasn’t one man that 
even got injured in that whole... except the ones that jumped in 
the ditch and hurt theirself heh heh. But if it hadn’t been for 
that ditch...we...there would’ve been...half of our squadron 


probably got lost. 
21:52 to 22:02 
I Can you describe the damages on Ford Island? You said your 


planes were out, so your unit didn’t suffer any aircraft losses, 
but what were the general losses like at your airstrip you were 
stationed at? 

22:03 to 22:58 

CB Oh I tell you, you could see the planes that were parked there, 
by the hangars, they were all hit, strafed, there wasn’t any of 
them that would even fly; they were all blown up, with bombs, 
and mostly shrapnel was hitting ‘em from the hangars. They’d 
blow up and hit ‘em with shrapnel, cut them in two and things of 
that kind. So there wasn't too much left, wasn't any planes that | 
know of on Ford Island that could fly. There might have been 
some up north of the island there, from us, but | didn't seen 
anything, around there close, that would fly. 

22:59 to 23:05 

l So the planes you had launched that morning before the attack... 

CB Right 

| Now they had come back? 

23:06 to 23:50 

CB Ya they had to come back, but luckily they didn't get back until 
after the air raid, or after the bombing. Course l'm sure that they 
radioed them you know, and told them if they were close not to 
come in, but they didn't get back in until, ooo I'd say probably an 
hour after the raid was over, or some of them come in probably 
about three or four o'clock that afternoon. They went ahead and 


| 


23:51 to 24:46 


l 
CB 


l 
CB 


Did they have any trouble landing under friendly fire? 

No, no, it uh, course they landed quite a ways out, they didn't fly 
in like those planes off the carrier did. Those planes course they 
had to land on the strip, our planes landed at sea out there, and 
they landed probably 'bout at the mouth of the harbor there and 
just taxied in were there wasn't any ... and course they ... if | 
remember I was on a machine gun, then, they told us that our 
planes were coming in to hold the fire. 

Thats good. 

But, we were lucky on that part. 


24:47 to 25:35 


CB 


Very good. There was a lot of movement ships trying to get out 
of the harbor during the attack, did you witness any of that, like 
the Nevada? 

Ya the Nevada, we saw the Nevada coming out, and course there 
were a lot of smaller ships. You might say those smaller ships, 
supply ships and thing of that, that was leaving as fast as they 
could that didn't get hit, but there wasn't too many of them in 
there that didn't get hit, wasn't too many that were sea worthy. 
They was either sittin' on the ground or they was full of holes. 


25:36 to 26:39 


Now did you witness the Nevada leaving? 

Ya. 

Did you see the attack on the Nevada? Could you describe that? 
No, | didn't see it. 

Ok. 

Is all | saw, was, after | come out, walk down there, | saw the 
Nevada leavin’. They were havin’ a hard time leaving ‘cause | 
think they run into ground or something, once or something. | 
forget now how, how it was but they wasn't really sea worthy 
when they left. Now we saw the Pennsylvania over in dry dock 
when it went up. It got hit pretty bad, but, well everything over in 
dry dock got hit. Two smaller ships and then the Pennsylvania 
was in there. 


26:40 to 26:55 


l 
D 


Daniel, anything else major? 

Just uh, wanted to ask him if before the attack was he reading 
the newspapers or magazines, did they give him any idea of the 
world situation? 


We talked about this briefly before, were you doing any reading 
about what was going on in the world prior to the attack on Pearl, 
that would have given you some insight that the Japanese were 


looking to hit America? 


Two more minutes. 

Two more minutes. | think we're getting close. Cecil its been a 
real pleasure. 

Well thank you very much. And nice talking with you. 

Thank you for sharing your stories with us. 

| hope | enlightened you a little bit. Nothin’ that you didn't know 
about, probably. 

A whole lot. There was plenty | didn't know about. And its always 
important to hear from the eyes who saw. 

But | enjoyed it. | hope the people, the young people especially, 
will do everything they possibly can, to, you know, get educated 
and so forth, and I'm sure they will. 

Thank you so much. 

Ok. 


